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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION; THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 
1917. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

THE seventeenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
on December 27 and 28, 1917. 

The business meeting of the Association was held on December 27, 
at 11 A.M., with President A. W. Moore, of the University of Chicago, 
presiding. 

The Treasurer's Report for the year, as audited and approved, was 
read and accepted. The report follows: 

E. G. Spaulding, Treasurer, in Account with the American Philosophical 

Association. 

Time Account. 
Debit. 

Total time account, January 1, 191 7 $410.60 

Transferred from check account 100.00 

Interest, January 1, 1917-January 1, 1918 12.42 

1523-02 
Credit. 

November 8, transferred to check account $200.00 

Balance on hand, January 1, 1918 323.02 

$523-02 
Check Account. 
Debit. 

January 1, 1917, balance on hand $231.87 

Received from dues, 1917 223.00 

Received from time account 200.00 

$654-87 
Credit. 

January 3, 1917, transferred to time account $100.00 

New York meeting, entertainment 19.00 

Clerical expenses 19.92 

Stamps and stamped envelopes 33-31 

Printing _ 56.50 

Secretary's expenses, New York meeting 16.90 

Stationery 4.25 
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Miscellaneous, telegrams, express, tips, etc 12.58 

International Journal of Ethics 200.00 

$462.46 

Balance on hand, January 1, 1918 192.41 

$654-87 
Total Funds on hand, January 1, iqi8. 

Time account $323-02 

Check account 192.41 

$515.43 
Audited and found correct: 

James B. Pratt, 
A. K. Rogers. 

The following new members were elected on recommendation of the 
Executive Committee: Professor H. H. Apple, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa. ; Professor Jesse Herman Holmes, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa.; Professor Ethel M. Kitch, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Professor Homer B. Reed, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho; Dr. Ethel Sabin, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Dr. 
Henry M. Sheffer, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

On nomination by the Executive Committee, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Professor Mary W. Cal- 
kins, of Wellesley College ; Vice-President, Professor E. G. Spaulding, 
of Princeton University; Secretary- Treasurer, Professor H. A. Over- 
street, of the College of the City of New York; New Members of the 
Executive Committee, Professor Warner Fite, of Princeton University, 
and Professor Savilla Elkus, of Smith College. 

The Executive Committee also reported that it recommended the 
adoption of the following amendment to Article III, Section 2, of the 
Constitution of the Association: There shall be an Executive Commit- 
tee of nine members, three of whom shall be the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, and six of whom shall be members at large, two members to be 
elected each year, for a period of three years. 

The Executive Committee would understand that this amendment, 
if adopted, would mean that at the annual meeting of 1918 two mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee would be elected for two years, and 
two members for three years, the remaining two members being those 
who were elected to the Committee at the annual meeting of 1917. 

The Executive Committee recommended the appointment of a 
Committee of two to confer with the ' committee on the time and place 
of meeting ' of the American Association of University Professors, with 
a view to the avoidance of conflict in the meetings of the Associations. 
This recommendation was accepted and adopted. 

Reports of committees being called for, Professor Lovejoy, as chair- 
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man of the Committee on Discussion, presented the following report: 
Your Committee on Discussion appointed at the Annual Meeting 
of 1916, submits the following report: 

This Association, as the Committee conceives, has three charac- 
teristic objects, to which, however, equal weight can not be assigned: 

1. The Association exists partly to promote what may be called 
philosophical scholarship — the study of the history of speculative 
thought and of its interaction with other phases of human culture. 
This part of the work of the society has been less frequently repre- 
sented in the programs of recent years than is, in the opinion of the 
majority of the committee, desirable. Measures might well be taken 
to stimulate a somewhat greater production of contributions to the 
historiography of philosophy. A possible aid to this end would be the 
setting aside of an occasional session or part of a session for purely 
historical papers. 

2. Since the membership of the Association consists in the main of 
teachers in colleges and universities, it falls within the natural province 
of the society to consider from time to time the pedagogical aspects of 
the subject — to discuss methods of effectively teaching philosophy, and 
the place and function of the several branches of it in the college cur- 
riculum. While the committee thinks that this object should be kept 
decidedly subordinate to the other two, it believes that an occasional 
experience meeting devoted to these problems might sensibly contrib- 
ute to the improvement of philosophical instruction in this country. 

3. The Association exists chiefly for the promotion of philosophical 
inquiry. Its principal purpose is to assist towards the attainment of a 
progressively better understanding of philosophical problems them- 
selves, by means, primarily, of a better understanding by philosophers 
of the results of one another's reflections. The material of philosophi- 
cal inquiry presents itself concretely in the form of apergus arising in 
the minds of individuals. For fruitful and cumulative inquiry, three 
things are manifestly needful: first, that fresh ideas shall actually be 
furnished through the spontaneous and original activity of individual 
minds; second, that these ideas shall be rigorously tested; third, that, 
in so far as they emerge successfully from their testing, they shall be 
developed, correlated, and articulated with other and older insights. 

The first of these desiderata comes, in the main, by nature or not at 
all. It is the affair of the individual; it is not to be commanded at 
will nor procured directly by planning and contrivance, though it is 
probable that conditions relatively favorable to it can be created, and 
that it is oftenest in course of the interchange of ideas between minds. 
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or in the heat of discussion, that fresh ways of looking at old problems 
suggest themselves. However this may be, it is manifest that the 
other two parts of the work of inquiry — the testing of philosophical 
hypotheses, and the interadjustment and articulation of them — are 
necessarily, in great measure, social processes. They require the 
convergence of many competent and instructed minds, not merely 
upon the same problems, but upon the same ideas, arguments or con- 
siderations pertinent to common problems. And such convergence 
is, as experience abundantly shows, a thing not easily attained. It 
is not to be had merely by aspiring after it; it can be had only at the 
cost of taking thought as to the means to its attainment, and of volun- 
tary organized cooperation to that end. The difficulties in the com- 
munication of philosophical ideas and reasonings from one mind to 
another are notorious; that they have not been overcome is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the existing degree of divergence of opinion 
among philosophical specialists dealing with common problems, and 
all actuated by the same desire to apprehend the truth, and the whole 
truth, with respect to those problems. 

Your committee accordingly believes that one of the principal 
functions of this society is to bring about a genuine meeting of minds 
upon actually identical points of the logical universe, or to come as 
near to that result as is possible; in other words, to promote the co- 
herent, methodical, mutually intelligible, and constructive discussion 
of common problems. It is not, indeed — for reasons which have been 
already indicated, — the committee's opinion that this object should 
exclude other matters from the program. Room should be given, not 
only for historical papers and occasional discussions on the teaching 
of philosophy, but also for reports of reflections upon purely philosophi- 
cal topics which may have occurred to individual members. Pro- 
vision for such reports is manifestly needful, in order that the meetings 
of the Association may be of use in relation to the first of the three 
phases of philosophical inquiry which have been mentioned. But an 
especially important part of the business of such a body as this is con- 
cerned with the second and third stages — with the conversion of the 
spontaneous apergus of individual minds into rigorously tested, ade- 
quately explicated and properly correlated philosophical insights. 

The committee, therefore, holds it to be inadvisable that any change 
should be made in the programs of the annual meetings which would 
give, or even appear to give, a subsidiary place to an activity which is 
so important a part of the Association's reason for being. The com- 
mittee is of the opinion that one or more of the regular sessions of each 
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meeting should continue to be devoted to the discussion of topics 
selected and announced beforehand — and as long beforehand as is 
practicable; that leaders should also be chosen in advance, and as 
nearly a year in advance as may be; and that every effort should be 
made both to bring as many minds as possible to convergence upon 
the same specific questions, and also to bring about a direct and un- 
equivocal joining of issues in the discussion of those questions. 

It is this last, as has already been intimated, which is the great 
difficulty. The measures adopted in the planning of the discussions 
of recent years have, as was natural enough, not wholly overcome it. 
The plan following, differing in some particulars from those heretofore 
in use, is recommended by your committee as likely to realize more 
effectually the object sought. It should in any case, the committee 
thinks, be given a trial for a period of two years. 

I. At least one general session shall be devoted to prearranged dis- 
cussion. 

II. The Executive Committee shall have power to determine shortly 
before the annual meeting whether the discussion shall be continued at 
a second general session, or at a section meeting, or shall not be pro- 
longed beyond a single session. 

III. For the year 1918 the topic for discussion shall be selected by 
the Executive Committee. 

IV. In the fall of 1918, and of any subsequent year in which the 
present plan is followed, the Executive Committee shall invite the 
members of the Association to suggest topics for the next meeting but 
one; and shall, taking these suggestions into consideration, submit at 
the ensuing annual meeting at least two alternative topics for the 
discussion of the year following. The final choice of a topic shall be 
made by a majority vote of the members present at the annual meeting. 

V. The incoming Executive Committee shall immediately choose 
one leader, who, if he accept the appointment, shall thereby assume 
general responsibility for the arrangement of the discussion. He shall, 
as soon as possible, select two or more other members to collaborate 
with him as leaders in the discussion. It is to be desired that, in 
making these selections, he take care that different angles of approach 
to the problem under discussion be represented. 

VI. The leaders shall communicate with one another as soon as 
possible after appointment, and hold at least one meeting (traveling 
expenses to be paid by the Association) to plan for the discussion. 
It is recommended that they give special consideration — so far as the 
character of the topic renders it advisable — to the following: 
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(1)' To deciding what terms pertaining to the subject (if any) re- 
quire special definition in order to avoid confusion and equivocality 
in the discussion. 

(2) To agreeing, if possible, upon a common usage of these terms in 
their contributions to the discussion; or, if this is impossible, to stating 
explicitly each his own usage. 

(3) To formulating any principles or presuppositions, relevant to 
the subject, upon which they are in agreement. 

(4) To formulating, if possible, the questions upon which they do 
not agree, but which they agree in regarding as crucial for the settle- 
ment of the main question under discussion. 

(5) To stating briefly the theses, with respect to the questions last 
mentioned, which they severally expect to maintain. 

VII. It is recommended that the results of these preliminary dis- 
cussions of the leaders inter se be in some manner notified to the mem- 
bers of the Association before July 15. 

VIII. All members, including the leaders, shall be invited to pub- 
lish, in philosophical journals or in some other manner, papers on the 
subject to be discussed, or to send to the Secretary abstracts of argu- 
ments, the substance of which shall be communicated by him to the 
members in advance of the annual meeting. 

IX. Teachers and students of philosophy throughout the country 
shall be asked each year to give some special attention, in their courses 
or discussion clubs, during the fall term, to the subject proposed for 
the discussion at the ensuing meeting 01 the Association. 

X. A select bibliography of the subject to be discussed shall be 
published by the leaders not later than September first. 

XI. All members of the Association shall be invited by the Secre- 
tary to contribute papers to the discussion at the annual meeting. 

XII. It is recommended that the program of the annual meeting 
be issued not later than December fifteenth. 

Respectfully submitted, 1 

A. O. Lovejoy, Chairman, A. W. Moore, 

C. M. Bakewell, R. B. Perry, 

J. E. Boodin, G. H. Sabine, 

M. W. Calkins, W. H. Sheldon, 

Durant Drake, E. G. Spaulding, 

W. P. Montague, G. A. Tawney. 

1 The final draft of the above report was adopted by a majority vote of the Com- 
mittee, three members being absent, and Professor Creighton dissenting. 
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The motion having been made that the report be both accepted and 
adopted, an interesting and lively discussion followed, so that it was 
necessary to adjourn the business meeting until the next day, Friday, 
at 2 P.M., in order further to consider the report. 
The meeting then adjourned until Friday at 2 P.M. 

E. E. Spaulding, 
Secretary. 

Adjourned Meeting, Friday, December 28, at 2 P.M. 

Previous to the continuation of the discussion of the motion to accept 
and adopt the report of the Discussion Committee, the following 
business was transacted: 

On motion of Professor Lovejoy, it was voted to be desirable that 
the papers submitted in the principal discussion of this year be pub- 
lished under one cover. 

The Committee on International Cooperation reported that it had 
not been able to accomplish very much; the Committee was continued. 

On nomination of the Executive Committee three new members 
were elected, namely, Miss E. Crane, Lake Erie College; Professor 
Arthur Mitchell, University of Kansas; and Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, 
Amherst College. 

On motion of Professor Tufts, it was voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee, either directly or through a special committee, consider further, 
in connection with the Western and Southern Associations, the prob- 
lem of securing more fully national and widely representative occa- 
sional meetings. 

In the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Professor Dewey, the Treasurer reported that, on recommendation of 
the Committee, the sum of $200 had been turned over to the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics. 

Professor Tufts expressed his gratitude to the Association for the 
generous support rendered to the International Journal of Ethics. 

The Association then returned to the discussion of Professor Love- 
joy's report, the preamble of which was withdrawn. Professor Creigh- 
ton finally presented the substitute motion, that the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to arrange for the discussion next year in accor- 
dance with the essentials of the report. This motion having been 
seconded, the motion was made and seconded that Professor Creigh- 
ton's motion be amended so as to read that "the report be accepted, 
and the Executive Committee be instructed to act in accordance with 
the report." 
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On motion of the Secretary, the Association voted to limit the 
speakers on the substitute motion to two minutes' debate. After 
some discussion as to what the 'acceptance' of the report implied, the 
motion to amend the substitute motion was adopted, as was also the 
substitute motion as amended — by a unanimous vote. 

On motion of Professor Tufts, a very cordial vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Princeton University, and to its department of philosophy, 
for the extremely generous hospitality extended to the Association 
during its meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

E. G. Spaulding, 
Secretary. 
Doctrinal Functions. C. J. Keyser. 

Among the undefined terms in any mathematical system of postu- 
lates there is always at least one term denoting an element (a thing as 
distinguished from a relation). These primitive elements, being re- 
quired merely to satisfy the given postulates, are not completely 
determinate; hence the terms in question denote, not constants, but 
variables, and in the statement of the postulates may be advanta- 
geously replaced by such symbols as x, y, etc. If we give admissible 
meanings, or values, to the variables, we are said to interpret them and 
therewith to interpret the postulates as well as all propositions dedu- 
cible from them. Such an interpretation is always accomplished by 
description, never by definition. It can be proved that for any pos- 
tulate system there are infinitely many interpretations. Owing to 
the presence of the variables, the postulates are not propositions; they 
are propositional functions; these together with those deducible from 
them do not constitute a doctrine but a doctrinal function. An inter- 
pretation of this function yields a doctrine. Thus, Professor Keyser 
contends, such a work as Hilbert's famous Foundations of Geometry 
is not a doctrine but a doctrinal function. Among the infinitude of 
doctrines of which it is the source, some are geometric and some are not. 

The Subject-Matter of Formal Logic. M. R. Cohen. 

1. Current text-books on logic all contain linguistic, rhetorical, 
psychological, metaphysical, epistemologic, and pedagogic information, 
as well as elements of most other sciences under head of 'scientific 
method.' The kernel, however, of the traditional Aristotelian logic 
(as embodied in its doctrine of classes, propositions, conversion, syllo- 
gism, etc.), is mathematical in nature (cf. Boole), though it may not 
be expressed in any special symbolic language. The failure to distin- 
guish carefully between these various points of view has bred confusion 
in philosophy. 
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2. Confusion also results from calling the principles of logic 'laws of 
thought.' That they are not laws according to which we do think is 
not only evident from elementary introspection, but from the very 
existence of fallacies. Nor is it enough to define the principles of logic 
as laws according to which we ought to think, since the principles of 
every science are laws according to which we ought to think if we 
would think correctly on its subject-matter. 

3. The distinctive subject-manner of logic is formal truth — not the 
truth of any proposition per se, but the truth of any assertion that it 
does or does not necessarily follow from another proposition or group 
of propositions. Such assertions are most clearly put in the hypo- 
thetical form — if a then b. This form is universal; i. e., applicable to 
every subject-matter, practical, esthetic, or theoretic; e. g., you must 
see a doctor (if you want to get better) : 

Had we never met and never parted 
We had not been broken hearted. 

4. Logical necessity should not be confused with the feeling of 
certainty. Propositions are logically necessary if their contradictions 
are devoid of possible meaning. The assumption that propositions 
are related according to the laws of logic (' rules of inference ') is neces- 
sary for every existing science. (Distinction between sufficient and 
necessary assumptions. Material assumptions mostly of the former 
kind.) 

5. As against the empiricism (nominalism) of Hume, Mach, or 
Schiller, which denies the existence of objective necessary relations, 
and reduces everything to a consideration of the actual existence of 
terms or 'impressions,' it is to be noted that in all sciences the con- 
sequences of hypotheses are deduced irrespective of the material truth 
of these hypotheses. Two contradictory hypotheses are both as- 
sumed to have consequences, though both cannot be true in the ma- 
terial or existential sense. (The hankering after ' reality ' is no part of 
scientific procedure.) Science like art and practical effort seeks to 
penetrate the region of the possible beyond the actual. 

6. The discovery of non-Euclidean geometry and of complex num- 
bers has shown that all mathematical truths are formal; i. e., assert 
the logical consequences of possible hypotheses. Hence, the identity 
of the subject-matter of logic and of mathematics is now demonstrable. 

7. Confusion between logical, psychological, and ontologic consid- 
erations underlie the dogma, " Nothing in the conclusion except what 
is already contained in the premises." Logical rules are rules of com- 
bination or transformation. But matters of fact (in time and space) 
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can not be deduced from logic without sense data. Hence, the sharp 
distinction between logical and factual or physical truth. 

8. Untenability of the view that the relation between premises and 
conclusion which is the object of science exists 'in the mind' only 
(supposing, as this view does, the knowledge of an 'external' world). 
If things logically related also exist in the mind, the distinction be- 
tween logic and physics is still to be maintained. Hence, logic is no 
more dependent on doctrines of 'mind' or 'thought' than on theology. 

9. Formal rules in general may be likened to rules of procedure — 
applicable to all members of a group irrespective of their individual 
characteristics. Logical rules are rules according to which all entities, 
physical, psychical, symbolic, or complexes, can be combined. Hence, 
logic is an exploration of the field of the most general or abstract possi- 
bility. Such information is very 'thin,' but important in ruling out 
impossibilities and revealing possibility of hypotheses other than 
those usually assumed. 

10. Formal truth is not independent of the meaning of propositions, 
but only of particular or non-logical properties. This explains ap- 
parent paradox of the fruitfulness of symbolic or purely formal rea- 
soning. Logic reveals the relational structure of systems. 

11. Induction consists in more or less rationalized methods of 
guessing at hypotheses — logical to the extent that the precise degree 
of probability is determined. In actual scientific thought neither 
facts nor hypotheses can claim absolute priority. 

12. General conclusion — Kantian rationalists are wrong in claiming 
logical necessity for material principles, such as Euclid's geometry, 
Newton's mechanics, or Christian ethics. But the empirical or ex- 
perimental theory of knowledge and morals is wrong so far as it denies 
that logical principles are a priori, i. e., necessary rules without which 
there is no rational experiment or even significant doubt. (The 
mathematical concept of an invariant in a group of transformations 
defines the a priori). 

Ethical Aspects of Internationalism. W. K. Wright. 

The air is full of projects for the prevention of future wars. All of 
these contemplate some way to settle international disputes peaceably. 
Many of them show that their authors realize that some sort of inter- 
national federation is necessary. Few of them, however, realize all of 
the ethical possibilities that such a federation would afford, or the 
complexity of the psychological conditions necessary to bring it about. 

Peace through union between previously conflicting groups has 
come in the past in two ways: (1) One group or nation has forcibly 
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conquered the others, its rule has become just, and its original force 
has become transmuted into a moral authority acceptable to the sub- 
jugated people. (2) Groups have voluntarily combined because of a 
common sentiment. In either case the lasting tie has been a senti- 
ment, and they differ merely as to whether force first effected the 
union, and a sentiment developed to sustain it, or whether the senti- 
ment first existed, and brought the federation into existence. The 
Roman Empire would be an example of the former; our own United 
States of the latter. None of us desire an international federation 
originating in force; that is the German way, not ours. We desire a 
union effected in the second manner. 

Consequently we have before us the tremendously difficult problem 
of developing an international self-consciousness that will lead people 
in the different nations to desire a federal union. Such a self-con- 
sciousness must be fostered through (1) a rational and (2) an emotional 
appeal. (1) The international federation must be shown to embody a 
comprehensive moral ideal. The federation would impart to every 
nation added dignity and security, together with increased respect for 
itself and for other nations, and it would make possible to nations and 
to individual citizens larger commercial, industrial, scientific, artistic, 
and educational opportunities than are now possible. Both nations 
and individual citizens would thus attain larger self-realization through 
a federated humanity. (2) A sentiment for humanity must be fostered 
in all nations and individuals. This sentiment can be developed much 
as national patriotism is fostered. The new sentiment must be under- 
stood in no sense to be a rival of national patriotism, but its comple- 
ment. Concrete imagery with associated emotions can be developed 
through international songs, flags, holidays, statues and other works 
of art, etc. Christianity and socialism can both be of assistance, and 
ideas can be adapted from Comte's religion of humanity. 

The first step requisite to the cultivation of international ideals and 
sentiments must be the complete destruction of German militarism. 
This accomplished, it will be possible to begin the cultivation of the 
sentiment that will ultimately bring such an international federation 
into existence. During the course of the war a common sympathy is 
developing between ourselves and our allies, and it will strengthen our 
morale to feel that we are fighting for the realization of humanity and 
internationalism. 

Discussion, Ethics and International Relations. J. H. Tufts. 

A. In a. dynastic state whose nature is to seek dominion, and in 
which dynastic and national loyalty are identified, a feudal morality 
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finds in patriotism a sufficient ethical sanction (Veblen, Imperial 
Germany and the Industrial Revolution. The Nature of Peace). 
Bismarck apparently accepted this for himself, but thought it neces- 
sary to justify war to the common people by making it appear defen- 
sive. The religious counterpart of this feudal attitude appears in the 
conception of the national God. 

B. The military ruling class has both by tradition and choice a 
Herren moral. It is not necessary to charge Nietzsche with bringing 
on the war, but he certainly thought he was advocating (1) a Herren 
moral, and (2) a morality the reverse of the general morality of Chris- 
tendom. A class which believes in its divine right to govern will 
naturally find such a Herren moral congenial. A nation which be- 
lieves its Kultur superior will accept so much of a Herren moral as to 
make explicable collisions with codes of inferior culture. 

C. The conflict in standards is due to the opposing attitudes of 
those who already possess all that they need, and those who are 
obliged to seek new opportunities for expanding population and needs 
for raw material. It is analogous to the difference between the mo- 
rality of property owners and syndicalists. 

D. An idealism which rejects any empirical element or tests, if it 
has once come to find the content of its ideal in the state, does not 
shrink from any consequences and hence will be at variance with the 
ideals of those who consider consequences (Dewey, German Phi- 
losophy and Politics). Utilitarian philosophy cannot appreciate the 
ethical ideal of the state (Miinsterberg). 

Elements of truth or half truth may be found in all these explana- 
tions. An ethics adequate for an international democratic society 
cannot be the ethics of a ruling class; on the other hand, it cannot be 
the ethics of vested rights to the exclusion of provision for growing 
needs. But it must separate sharply between economic needs 
which can and should be met through cooperation, and alleged needs 
of dominion. Nor can the ethical consciousness abdicate for any 
of the reasons in A-C. 

Ethics and International Relations. W. E. Hocking. 

I propose to inquire how far ethics can apply to international re- 
lations, and what kind of conceptions can obtain in a democratic 
international society. 

Moral consciousness, organizing itself at first on the basis of re- 
lationships in small groups, has come to conceive both its values and 
its standards as universal and objective! 

The sharp contrast between the ethical judgments pronounced by 
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members of the opposing nations in the present war challenges the 
assumed universality and objectivity of the moral consciousness. 
Leading answers are: 

I. No ethical judgment upon such national acts as the present war is 
appropriate. " International conflicts are not so much moral events 
as they are the clashing of social forces" (Warren, International 
Journal of Ethics, April, 1916). 

II. The ethical predicates appropriate to individuals are not appli- 
cable to nations or states. The state is itself the universal and trans- 
cendent aspect of man. Its safety is supreme law (Riimelin, Politics 
and the Moral Law). 

III. Many at least of the ethical predicates have no applicability, 
for the state is the community organized for the single purpose, power. 
It would be a betrayal of trust to admit restriction upon this (Treit- 
schke, Politics). 

IV. The conflict of standards is due to a difference in group mo- 
ralities. 

Shall We Repeat Aristotle ? Henry B. Smith. 

With the introduction of the »wZ/-class (nothing) and the cwe-class 
(universe) into logic it was discovered that many of the implications 
of the traditional science no longer hold true, if the terms are allowed 
to take pn these limiting values, and this breakdown was not infre- 
quently pointed out as involving the bankruptcy of the old logic. 

The reasons for this latter misunderstanding were: (1) The assump- 
tion that not more than one system of inference can be constructed 
and that common logic if it be true must consequently hold for all 
special cases; (2) that, since no a is non-a, must seemingly be assumed 
true for all meanings of a, it must hold when a is allowed to stand for 
the null-class. 

It is proposed to show in this article: (1) thai the classical logic is 
best regarded as a special case of certain more general systems of 
inference (the field of its application being restricted so as to exclude 
'nothing' and 'universe' as possible meanings of the terms); (2) 
that by assuming no zero is one, to be a false proposition (and we will 
show that there is nothing in the definition of the null-class to prevent 
this), we can construct a system of inference of wider application than 
the common system in which all of the implications of the common 
system hold true; (3) that there exist other systems of inference, each 
one more general than the ordinary logic but of varying degrees of 
generality inter se. 
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Symbol Logic and Bertrand Russell. Christine Ladd-Frank- 

lin. 

i. Symbol logic is a subject which the philosopher would be 
much benefited by pursuing. But the symbol logic of Peano, 
Whitehead and Russell is a form of logic which (as they frequently 
state) is intended solely for the mathematician — it has been 
given, from the beginning, a purely mathematical trend. Nothing 
could be more remote from the interests of the general reasoner, and 
especially of the philosophical reasoner. No one but a thorough- 
going mathematician can read mathematics, and the most intricate 
branch of mathematics, with profit. 

2. Even if the philosopher had time to become a mathematician, 
he would perhaps find Bertrand Russell a somewhat unstable guide. 
How many of his views has he not given up since the Foundations of 
Geometry! But few readers of the Principles realize that it has already 
been superseded by the Principia — that classes, propositional func- 
tions and even relations, have all been thrown into the discard — that 
the No Classes Theory, with all its consequences, is now in the saddle. 
It may seem a bit disingenuous that the Principia is said in the preface 
to be a new work (and not simply Volume II of the Principles), simply 
because fundamental questions which have been left "obscure and 
doubtful" have now been given "what we believe to be satisfactory 
solutions." The change by which this has been accomplished — not 
the zigzaggedness theory, nor the small classes theory, which might 
have served, but the "draslic" No Classes Theory — is far more funda- 
mental than these words would imply. 

3. The so-called new relation epsilon of Peano and Russell is an 
example of the infelicities of their form of symbolic logic: there is 
nothing peculiar in the relation concerned — the specificity is simply 
in the subject term, which is "individual." The only reason given 
for regarding this relation as peculiar — that it is not subject (as is the 
relation) to the rule of syllogism — is wholly fallacious; that to con- 
found in a middle term the sensus compositi and the sensus divisi is a 
source of danger has been a commonplace of logic since the time of the 
scholastics. That an inept symbolism is made use of in mathematics, 
which has for a fundamental interest the point and the "variable," 
(i. e., individuals) would be of no consequence, but Russell and Peano 
treat this "addition" as constituting an important improvement over 
the logic which preceded them — that of Peirce and his school — instead 
of which it is simply erroneous. 

4. A substitute for the all too mathematical symbolic logic of Bert- 
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rand Russell I shall offer, for preliminary discussion, in a course of 
ten lectures on "Symbolic Logic for the Logician" (as distinguished 
from Symbolic Logic for the Mathematician) which I am to give, at 
once, before the Philosophical Department of Harvard University. 

The Will to Mastery and the JEsthetic Experience. Helen Park- 
hurst. 

The aim of the paper is to establish a tentative definition of aesthetics 
in terms of a theory of the impulse to self-assertion as the basic law of 
development of individual and racial consciousness. A brief sketch 
of the phylogenetic history of man is given to set forth the view that 
his evolution is an evolution of mastery — of successive types of impo- 
sition of his ego upon the non-ego. Thus a connection is established 
between different so-called non-sesthe1ic activities and between those 
activities and art; and the aesthetic emotion is provided with a place 
in a long series of successively more complex emotional reactions 
having as their common core the satisfaction resulting from the free 
functioning of the impulse to mastery. The differentia of the emo- 
tional response to beauty as manifested in art is obtained from a con- 
sideration of the primacy of the law of rhythm in the psycho-physical 
organism and from an analysis of the principle of the arhythmic. 
Rhythm, the typical structure of reflexes, favors maximum ease and 
facility of performance, but likewise induces unconsciousness. Arhyth- 
mical types of experience favor maximum awareness of response and 
correspondingly maximum illusion of power, but also a minimum 
degree of rapidity and ease. Art — which is first differentiated broadly 
from the bare perceptual on the one hand and from the bare conceptual 
on the other, in its union of the perceptual and conceptual — is then 
shown to be further characterized by its peculiar and intimate blending 
of the two antagonistic principles of the rhythmical and the non- 
rhythmical. The compromise it effects between the two is shown to be 
a demonstration of the theory which the paper is designed to establish ; 
and that theory is further considered, briefly in its office of solving 
certain of the typical and more complex of the problems of aesthetics. 

Early Free-Thinking Societies in America. I. Woodbridge Riley. 
The rise and fall of early free-thinking societies in America offer a 
picture of considerable interest. The background is that of eighteenth- 
century deism — with the neutral tints of unbelief; the shadows by the 
dark forces of reaction. Across this canvas march many figures — 
rationalists like Franklin, ardent innovators like Jefferson, and a host 
of lesser figures — Frenchmen like Genet and his Jacobins, Anglo- 
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Americans like Thomas Paine and George Houston, plain Americans 
like Elihu Palmer with his Principles of Nature; radical English re- 
formers like Robert Owen with his Declaration of Mental Independence, 
and ever opposing this army of free thinkers, the conservative ele- 
ments — heads of colleges, leaders of the bar, and, as particular de- 
fenders of the faith, the clergy of New England. 

The general histories of liberal thought fail to do justice to this sub- 
ject. They have traced the influence of prominent thinkers like 
Paine from the founding of the Theophilanthropical Society to the 
time of Lincoln's early political career. They have described the men 
but not the means for the spread of free thinking. First came the 
French Jacobin societies connected with the Grand Orient of Paris 
and spread through the excitement due to the 'French craze.' These 
societies were speedily attacked in a series of 'scarehead' discourses 
such as the Rev. Joseph Lathrop's A Sermon on the Dangers of the 
Times from Infidelity and Immorality and Especially from a Lately 
Discovered Conspiracy against Religion and Government. When "the 
warhoop of the pulpit" died down there, other free-thinking societies 
arose. These were not of Gallic but British type. The earliest was 
the Deistical Society of the State of New York which opposed "all 
schemes of superstition and fanaticism claiming divine origin." Its 
organ was the New York Theophilanthropist — the name being given 
as "less frightful to fanatics." This was succeeded by The Corres- 
pondent, "the first periodical ever published in the United States that 
publicly avows and defends Deism." In connection with this journal, 
the Free Press Association lectured against the absurdities of the 
Bible; and the Philosophical Library published radical works for which 
its editor, George Houston, had been imprisoned in England. From 
these organizations a host of free-thinking journals and societies arose, 
from the Herald of Heresy and the Spiritual Mustard Pot, to the Balti- 
more Association of Liberals and the Cincinnati Society for Mutual 
Instruction. 

Next Robert Owen stirred up the west. In his New Harmony 
Settlement, he attacked Puritanism and advocated a sort of positivis- 
tic communism with eugenic by-laws. Attacks on the conventional 
family and morality were followed by the activities of Owen's sons 
and the female republican "Fanny Wright." Their party — the 
Free Enquirers — became discredited by mixing in politics and advo- 
cating a radical platform dubbed the "Infidel Ticket." 

Further political complications arose with the anti-Masonic agi- 
tation of the 30's. The Old English Free Masonry was charged with 
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being penetrated by French Illuminism. 1830, then, marked the 
beginning of the end of early free-thinking societies in America. 
Originally attacked because of their so-called atheistic tendencies, 
their secrecy was their final undoing, and their possible value as 
vehicles of rationalism disappeared in foolish mummery. From this 
time on the liberal-minded turned to New England Transcendentalism 
or French Eclecticism of the type of Cousin. 

The Empirical Correlation of Mental and Bodily Phenomena. Grace 

A. DE Laguna. 

Even though we do not regard the phenomena of mind and body as 
belonging to distinct ontological orders, the problem of their empirical 
correlation is of prime importance. The familiar alternatives are: 
(1) the de facto correlation is complete; (2) the de facto correlation is 
incomplete — certain mental phenomena, particularly those involving 
valuation and meaning, have no corresponding neuroses. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to show that these alternatives are not really so 
exhaustive as they formally appear, and that neither adequately repre- 
sents the empirical facts. 

The first alternative is ambiguous, and has received various inter- 
pretations. The classic interpretation is that expressed by the term 
' psycho-physical parallelism.' It assumes that mental phenomena are 
correlated with definite mechanical or chemical processes occurring in 
the nervous system. (Cf. Tyndall's suggestion of possible corres- 
pondence between a left-handed spiral motion of brain molecules and 
the emotion of love.) This creates the paradox of parallelism: Two 
sets of phenomena, individuated and classified by utterly disparate 
principles, yet exhibit an intimate and universal correspondence. 
The problem as thus stated is evidently insoluble. The condition for 
the solution of the problem of mind-body relation would seem to be 
the exhibition of the two sets of phenomena as individuated and 
classified by the same set of principles. 

A second interpretation of the correlation-hypothesis may be dis- 
tinguished by the term ' psycho-physiological parallelism.' This 
supposes that a definite psychological phenomenon is always con- 
ditioned by a definite physiological activity, i. e., the excitation of the 
same nervous elements, either sensory, central, or motor. Theoreti- 
cally the interpretation offers no decisive advantage over psycho- 
physical parallelism, since it presents a like ultimate mystery. 

An examination of the empirical evidence available in specific cases 
of emotion and perception indicates that the bodily changes correlated 
with these phenomena are not describable in terms of physiological 
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process, but in terms of behavioristic function. The central nervous 
system is not primarily a physiological organ. Its distinctive function 
is the regulation of the behavior of the individual in relation to his 
environment; and it is with its activities analyzed and classified with 
reference to the performance of this function that mental phenomena 
are empirically correlated. Different manifestations of an emotion, 
e. g., fear, are not classed together because of any physiological identity; 
indeed no definite set of identical physiological processes is discover- 
able. The common factor is identity of function. Psychologically 
the correlated experiences are classed together as 'fear' by means of 
the same principle. Similarly in perception. The experiencing of 
the 'same' perception on different occasions is not, so far as we can 
discover, conditioned by the excitation of identical nervous pathways, 
but by community of function in adjusting the individual to his envi- 
ronment. As psychological phenomena, perceptions, like emotions, 
can be classified and analyzed only by reference to the same community 
of function. As purely inner processes, the exclusive possession of 
individuals, they remain beyond the reach of scientific identification 
and description, and become mere unknowables. 

An Approach to the Mind-Body Problem. R. W. Sellars. 
(The paper appears in full in this number of the Review). 
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